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PROSPECTUS. 


WILLIAM DARBY proposes to publish in Philadel- 
phia, a periodical work, in three parts, under the forego- 
ing title. 7 
Part I. This section will be appropriated to subjects 
purely Geographical ; in which, however, that term will 
be considered as taken in its most extensive sense, inclu- 
cing Natural and Political Geography. It is intended 
to present the reader with geographical sketches of any 
part of the world, which, from particular causes, may 
claim a peculiar and instantaneous attention: such at- 
tention is generally excited by war, political revolution, 
or recent discovery. These are inexhaustible sources 
of interest, which, in their occurrence, enforce, stimu- 
late, and localize curiosity. They are sources of intel- 
lectual reflection, which, when ceasing to flow, or be- 
coming partially exhausted in one quarter, open copi- 
ously in some other region of our ever-changeful earth. 
The task of the editor will be to watch the progress of 
those changes, and point out to his reader the result. 
Part II. This section will be Historical, and dedica- 
‘ted principally to record the leading events of the present 
or passing time; but, as many instances must occur. 
when, to judge of the existing, we are compelled to re- 
view the anterior state of nations, the Historical sketches 


will be often retrospective beyond what can be consider- | 


ed the present age. It would be vain, however, in this 
place, to anticipate the course necessary to pursue re- 
specting objects, the importance or extent of which can 
only be shewn by time. 

It is the duty of the editor to render the historical 
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i part of his publication a Political and Moral Mirror, 
reflecting the condition of nations ; and explaining the 
latent, and pointing out the prominent causes of their 
prosperity or decline ;—their glory or degradation ;— 
their strength or their weakness ;—their happiness or 
misery. 

In many respects, the inhabitants of America occupy 
the elevated vantage ground of history. On the western 
shores of the Atlantic, we are enabled to conceive our- 
selves seated on an eminence, beneath which, the course 
of events on the opposing continent is flowing before us. 
Those events for a lapse of more than fifty centuries we 
ies. can recal; we can retrace the stream of time to its source. 
eg We can summon before us the men of all nations, and 
Le demand from the experience of all ages, maxims of pub- 
lic and political wisdom, and lessons of private morals. 
ct In America, we have also the pre-eminent advantage, 
, that, with an ocean between us, which produces the mo- 
i ral and metaphysical effects of time, we are enabled to 
it judge the present state of affairs on the ancient conti- 
nent, with the cool impartiality of the past: and we are 
enabled, in the sentence we feel bound to pronounce, to 
read our own character, when ages will have consigned 
us to history. In our distance from each other, the dis- 
severance of our political ties, and in the dissonance of 
our respective institutions, the inhabitants of the two 
great sections of the earth should, and from the imperi- 
ous force of circumstances will, adjudge each other’s 
acts, and make use of each other’s experience, with. all 
the freedom, the force, and severity of historical record. 

Independent, however, of transactions in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, America is itself a seductive, an im- 
mense, and most instructive field of history. It has long 
become, and in all future time must continue, necessary 
to observe with a steady, an undeviating eye, the course 
of affairs in a country, where newly discovered and wide- 
spread regions are annually laid open; and where new 
states and empires are forming, with a rapidity which 
outstrips the most sanguine calculations, and mocks all 
foresight founded upon the previous history of the world. 

In the two sections of Geography and History, every 
change of political subdivision, and every passing event, 
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can, in the proposed publication, receive prompt notice, 
and be laid before the mental eye, whilst the mind con- 
tinues warm from recent excitement. In professed Geo- 
graphical Grammars or Dictionaries, it is impracticable 
to keep pace with the advance of political change, even in 
the old, much less in the new world. Such massive and 
comparatively stationary productions become daily, in 
some essential part, obsolete from the moment of their 
publication. — 

It is not within the scope of human affairs, that one 
month can elapse, without the occurrence of some event 
calculated to turn the views of inankind, unexpectediy and 
intently, on some particular part of the earth. It is on the 
transpiration of such events, and in the execution of the 
consequent scrutiny, that the paucity of detail to be found 
in the most voluminous works, will be perceived. An at- 
tempt to illustrate by example the correctness of these ob- 
servations, could not produce other feelings than disgust. 
Every reflecting mind will intuitively turn to the past, 
and supply its own examples. We may be, however, par- 
doned when adducing Greece in the ancient, and Mexico 
in the modern seat of history, as regions, which, at the 
very moment this address is penned, are exciting, in the 
strongest manner, the inquiries of the whole civilized 
world: and‘we may ask—can those inquiries be satis- 
fied by aid of our libraries, without an expense of time 
and labour beyond the convenience of most individuals 
engaged in the multifarious avocations of life ? The an- 
swer is obvious; they cannot. How far the editor of 
the Repository may succeed in fulfilling his intentions, 
remains to be seen; but that intention is, to render his 
proposed treatise a condensed picture of the important 
features of the agé, and thus, to present to his reader, a 
faithful remembrancer of those events in which he has 
himself been either an actor, or highly interested spec- 
tator. We need not amplify upon the advantages which 
must be possessed by an individual whose whole time 
and research are appropriated to record, arrange, and 
condense the accounts which daily flow through the co- 
lumns of our journal.. it must be in the power of such 
an individual to collect snd collate documents in the 
lapse of each month, to nll a much more enlarged work 
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In many respects, the inhabitants of America occupy 
the elevated vantage ground of history. On the western 
shores of the Atlantic, we are enabled to conceive our- 
selves seated on an eminence, beneath which, the course 
of events on the opposing continent is flowing before us. 
‘Those events for a lapse of more than fifty centuries we 
can recal; we can retrace the stream of time to its source. 
We can summon before us the men of all nations, and 
demand from the experience of all ages, maxims of pub- 
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In America, we have also the pre-eminent advantage, 
that, with an ocean between us, which produces the mo- 
ral and metaphysical effects of time, we are enabled to 
judge the present state of affairs on the ancient conti- 
nent, with the cool impartiality of the past: and we are 
enabled, in the sentence we feel bound to pronounce, to 
read our own character, when ages will have consigned 
us to history. In our distance from each other, the dis- 
severance of our political ties, and in the dissonance of 
our respective institutions, the inhabitants of the two 
great sections of the earth should, and from the imperi- 
ous force of circumstances will, adjudge each other’s 
acts, and make use of each other’s experience, with all 
the freedom, the force, and severity of historical record. 

Independent, however, of transactions in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, America is itself a seductive, an im- 
mense, and most instructive field of history. It has long 
become, and in all future time must continue, necessary 
to observe with a steady, an undeviating eye, the course 
of affairs in a country, where newly discovered and wide- 
spread regions are annually laid open; and where new 
states and empires are forming, with a rapidity which 
outstrips the most sanguine calculations, and mocks all 
foresight founded upon the previous history of the world. 
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can, in the proposed publication, receive prompt notice, 
and be laid before the mental eye, whilst the mind con- 
tinues warm from recent excitement. In professed Geo- 
graphical Grammars or Dictionaries, it is impracticable 
to keep pace with the advance of political change, even in 
the old, much less in the new world. Such massive and 
comparatively stationary productions become daily, in 
some essential part, obsolete from the moment of their 
publication. 

It is not within the scope of human affairs, that one 
month can elapse, without the occurrence of some event 
calculated to turn the views of mankind, unexpectediy and 
intently, on some particular part of the earth. It is on the 
transpiration of such events, and in the execution of the 
consequent scrutiny, that the paucity of detail to be found 
in the most voluminous works, will be perceived. An at- 
tempt to illustrate by example the correctness of these ob- 
servations, could not produce other feelings than disgust. 
Every reflecting mind will intuitively turn to the past, 
and supply its own examples. We may be, however, par- 
doned when adducing Greece in the ancient, and Mexico 
in the modern seat of history, as regions, which, at the 
very moment this address ts penned, are exciting, in the 
strongest manner, the inquiries of the whole civilized 
world: and we may ask—can those inquiries be satis- 
fied by aid of our libraries, without an expense of time 
and labour beyond the convenience of most individuals 
engaged in the multifarious avocations of life ? The an- 
swer is Obvious ; they cannot. How far the editor of 
the Repository may succeed in fulfilling his intentions, 


- remains to be seen; but that intention is, to render his 


proposed treatise a condensed picture of the important 
features of the agé, and thus, to present to his reader, a 
faithful remembrancer of those events in which he has 
himself been either an actor, or highly interested spec- 
tator. We need not amplify upon the advantages which 
must be possessed by an individual whose whole time 
and research are appropriated to record, arrange, and 
condense the accounts which daily flow through the co- 
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than the one now proposed. It is in the power of an 
editor so situated, and with adequate industry and ta- 
lent, to place before his patrons a succinct analysis of 
the Natural, Moral, and Political condition of every re. 
gion, which the mutations of worldly concerns may ren- 
der necessary to bring into review. 

Part III. In this department the subjects will be 
purely Statistical, and dedicated to descriptions and no- 
tices of public improvements and discoveries, more espe- 
cially those in the United States. Under this head will 
be ranged all matter relating to canals, roads, bridges, 
important post-office regulations, manufactories, minera- 
logical operations—and, in fine, upon every object con- 
nected with the advance or retrogradation of society, in 
the cultivation of those sciences, or the practice of those 
arts, conducive to the promotion of individual comfort 
or aggregate force. In the performance of such an en- 
terprize, our mite, however humble, will be given to aid 
in the developement of national, sectional, and indivi- 
dual resource. 

The Geography of the United States is a vast outline, 
tolerably traced, but the shades of colouring remain a 
void, except in a few instances. The intrinsic value of 
statistical knowledge can be only known from its appli- 
cation in augmenting the sum of general prosperity by 
pointing out the springs of general resource. This in- 
valuable pursuit has only recently assumed the charac- 
ter of a science, and, as such, is yet confined to a few 
countries, and is every where imperfect. . The editor 
anxiously desires to become enabled to dedicate his en- 
tire time and attention to the undertaking he now places 
before the public, and in aid of which he solicits patron- 
age. His own individual fitness or unfitness to do jus- 
tice to an enterpris 3€, involving so many details, on three 
of the most di; gnified objects of human study, can be 
only known from the execution of his enterprise. ‘The 
importance of the subjects needs no farther amplifica- 
tion; the issue is left to the candour, generosity, and 
discernment of an enlightened public. 

Each number will be closed by a summary, in which 
will be briefly reviewed, or rather notices given, of such 


works as may reach the editor’s hands, published upon» 
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topics connected with those embraced in the body of the 
Repository. Books detailing the result of Geographi- 
cal, Geological, Mineralogical or Hydrographical disco- 
very, will, in a peculiar manner, constitute appropriate 
subjects of investigation. 

The general principles of the intended journal have 
now been detailed ; and it may be observed, with cor- 
rectness, that no existing publication in the United 
States can answer its purposes. News and political dis- 
cussions are to be utterly excluded. No statement will 
be made in any department, until the subject matter has 
assumed the stamp of certainty. It must be obvious, 
that by an adherence to this plan, the reader will be 
spared the fatigue of perusing indigested documents of 
any kind. The Repository will assume an aspect and 
texture, the opposite of a Register. In the latter, state 
papers form the body of matter :—in the former, their 
substance is preserved, but much reduced in magnitude, 
and presented in the more inviting shape of historical 
narration. 


TERMS. 


I, The Repository to be published in monthly numbers of 64 pages 
each, attended with necessary Maps or Plans, as the various subjects 
may demand; and an Index to each Volume, 


Il. Price, Fifty Cents for each number, stitched in paper covers, 
payable on delivery, 


Il. Any person subscribing for 4 copies, or procuring subscriptions 
for that number, and becoming responsible for the amount, to be en- 


titled to one copy in addition. 


IV. Subscribers at liberty to withdraw their names on the reception 
and payment for, of any volume. 
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